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mined to give up everything rather than allow this

measure to be proceeded with in its original form.

As always, personal considerations played their part.
There had never been any great sympathy between
Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenant and the Prime
Minister was generally ready to believe the worst of
Mr. Chamberlain. Though both men had a com-
mercial origin, they were as different in character as
were their respective cities of Liverpool and Birming-
ham. The older man was profoundly interested in
theology, and in another age might well have been a
great Churchman: the younger took his recreation
reading French novels, and was more attracted by
crucibles than chasubles. This is not to say that if they
had been on better terms personally there would have
been no Liberal split over the Home Rule Bill, but
rather that had Mr. Gladstone appreciated his col-
league he would probably have preferred to lean on
him rather than on Mr. Parnell. Possibly the Liberal
leader was influenced by those round him, who had
no love for Mr. Chamberlain. It is one of the dangers
to which men in the position of Mr. Gladstone are
exposed that they tend to become surrounded by a
group of admiring hangers-on whose primary object is
to cut the master off from the rest of the world. In the
present instance they succeeded only too well.

Once it was clear that nothing could induce the
Prime Minister to deviate from the path he had chosen
events began to move fast. Lord Harrington, Mr.
Goschen, Mr. Bright, and many others fell away, while
Mr. Chamberlain made sure of his hold upon Birming-
ham. At one o'clock in the morning on 8th June, 1886,
the vital division was taken. Mr. Chamberlain had no
doubt that the Bill would be beaten, but others were